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THE ENPLACEMENT OF 
SCULPTURE 



Broadway and 33d Street, and the 
Alexander Hamilton in Central Park 
near the Metropolitan Museum. The first 
of these is dwarfed by the surrounding 
buildings and in a place where few dare 
pause to view — the last is in the center 
of a large lawn which the public is not 
allowed to cross. In some instances the 
city has grown up around the statues, 
business buildings mounting high in air, 
and thus placing the sculpture at a dis- 
advantage. In his book entitled "The 
New New York" Mr. John C. Van Dyke 
points out the effect the high buildings, 
now dominating the Plaza, have had upon 
the Sherman statue by Saint Gaudens, 
and uses it as an argument in favor of 
sculpture especially created with the 
purpose of supplementing architectural 
design. There are other striking ex- 
amples of statues ill placed outside of 
New York, where the excuse has been 
less — the McClellan by MacMonnies in 
Washington, for example. It is a fact 
that the relation of sculpture to landscape 
and to architecture is as yet but little 
understood in this country. Here, how- 
ever, is a strong reason for the establish- 
ment of art commissions in all cities. In 
New York the Art Commission is 
rendering conspicuous service in this 
respect and similar bodies elsewhere 
should be equally serviceable. This 
choosing of sites for statues and other 
sculptural monuments is one of the spe- 
cial functions of the Federal Art Commis- 
sion recently established by Congress. 



If little care has been taken to insure 
the artistic merit of sculpture erected in 
public places, even less, it would seem, 
has been employed to give public statu- 
ary appropriate setting. No piece of 
sculpture will look equally well any- 
where. Attention is called to this fact 
by the report of the Art Commission of 
the City of New York, which has just 
been issued. A very careful study has 
been made by this commission of the 
statues in New York, with the result that 
but comparatively few are found to be 
satisfactorily placed. Concrete examples 
are given — such as the Nathan Hale in 
City Hall Park, the Greeley statue at 



INDUSTRIAL ART 

The need of better training in Indus- 
trial Art is beginning to be felt in all 
parts of our country. In Detroit and 
in Pittsburgh effort is being made to es- 
tablish schools of Industrial Design to 
meet the demand of manufacturers and 
would-be craftsmen. Good design in 
manufactured articles has come to be 
recognized as of marketable value, and 
it is not too much to say that upon this, 
to a great extent, depends commercial 
prosperity. France long ago realized 
this fact, Germany has learned the les- 
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son, England is learning it. Why is it 
that French china is so highly esteemed 
in this country, not because its quality 
is finer, but because its design both in 
form and decoration is superior. Ninety 
per cent of the product of the Sevres fac- 
tory is imported by America. And the 
same is true of textiles, silverware, jew- 
elry, lace, etc., made in France. What, 
furthermore, is the significance of the 
little label, so familiar to all, which reads 
"Made in Germany"? Superior crafts- 
manship. France, Germany and other 
countries of Europe have free schools 
of Industrial Art conducted by the Gov- 
ernment. The people of these countries 
are trained to make the useful thing 
beautiful — to use their hands and their 
brains. And this is today the great need 
of America and the American people. 
We use our hands and we use brains, 
but not conjointly. We have little in- 
herent appreciation for art because we 
do not create or produce. To prevent 
the man or woman at the machine from 
becoming a human machine it is neces- 
sary to inculcate love for labor. To la- 
bor without love is a curse — to labor with 
love is the highest privilege. The es- 
tablishment of a National School of In- 
dustrial Art at Washington, properly 
supported, well equipped, capably di- 
rected, would meet this need of the 
nation. Such a school might well be es- 
tablished on the same basis as the Mili- 
tary and Naval Academies and at con- 
siderable less cost. Each Congressman 
and Senator might have the privilege of 
a fixed number of appointments, the ap- 
pointees being subjected to competitive 
examination. This would insure nation- 
wide representation in the student body, 
and the widest diffusion of benefits. 
By this means, in an incredibly short 
space of time, the influence of the school 
would be felt in ever}- section of the 
country and the grade of manufactories 
would be improved as well as the stand- 
ard of living elevated. It is a perfectly 
simple, logical scheme and one which 
would probably meet with favor both in 
the legislative bodies and among the peo- 
ple at large. It is at least worthy of 
serious consideration. 



NOTES 

civic art at When the National 
the national Ca P ito1 was established 
capitol on tne Dan ^ s °f the Po- 
tomac there was in the 
immediate vicinity a little village called 
Georgetown. The City of Washington 
has absorbed this older settlement but the 
name is retained as designation of local- 
ity. Between Georgetown and Washing- 
ton runs Rock Creek, a tributary of the 
Potomac, through a deep and one-time 
beautiful valley. As the city grew this 
valley was despoiled, the banks used as 
a dumping ground for ashes and other 
refuse, the waters of the creek for long 
employed as an open sewer. At one end 
of this valley lies Rock Creek Park, at 
the other Potomac Park — obviously it is 
an essential link in the park S3^stem. The 
parking of Rock Creek Valley was rec- 
ommended by the Burnham Commission 
and not only approved, but urged, by the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, but without result. The dumping 
continued and no action has been taken 
by Congress. To arouse public interest 
and secure action, the Washington So- 
ciety of the Fine Arts held an open meet- 
ing in Continental Memorial Hall on 
February 20th. The attention of every 
civic association in Washington was 
called to the meeting and the hearty co- 
operation of the Board of Trade and 
Chamber of Commerce was secured. 
President Taft, being unable to attend, 
sent a strong letter of approval, urging 
the necessity for action; Mr. MacVeagh, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, made an 
address in which he impressed upon the 
audience the pride and interest felt by 
those outside of Washington in the de- 
velopment of the National Capital. Mr. 
Richard B. Watrous, Secretary of the 
American Civic Association, told what 
other cities, especially State capitals, had 
done toward park development; Mr. 
Glenn Brown, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, showed, by 
means of stereopticon slides, present con- 
ditions and possibilities of improvement; 
Mr. A. R. Serven, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Bridges of the Board of Trade, 



